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INTERVIEW. BETWEEN FRANCIS THE FIRST AND CHARLES 
THE FIFTH. 


FRANCIS THE First, on being taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Pavia, was sent, by 
order of Charles the Fifth, to the Alcazar 
of Madrid, under the care of a vigilant 
keeper, whose austerity of manners em- 
bittered the imprisonment of the captive 
monareh. He was only allowed that exer- 
cise which could be derived from riding on 
a mule, and was always surrounded with 
armed guards on horseback. _ Francis re- 
peatedly solicited an interview with Charles; 
but the emperor not wishing to grant him 
one till a price had’ been set upon his 
Transom, made a pretence that circumstances 
forced him to attend the Cortes assembled at 
Toledo. This indignity, in conjunction with 
others, so affected the high-minded French 
monarch, that all the natural gaiety of his 
spirits forsook him; and after languishing 
for some time, he was seized with a violent 
fever, during which he often complained of 
the unprincely manner in which he had 
been treated. He at last became so ill that 
his physicians informed Charles that they 
saw no hope of his recovery, except he 
were gratified with an interview, upon 
which his mind was so strongly bent. 
Charles, afraid: of losing, by the death of 


Francis, the advantages that might result: 


from his victory, -resolved‘on paying him a 
visit, and on giving him hopes of a speedy 
delivery, in order to preserve his life. 

When Francis saw him enter the room, 
he raised himself up in bed, and said, with 
anger and reproach,— — 

“Have you come to ascertain if death 
has deprived you of your prisoner ?” 

“ You are not my prisoner,” the emperor 
replied ; “but my brother and my friend ; 
my intention is to give you your liberty, 
and whatever else that you can expect from 
me.” He then embraced the king, and 
conversed with him in the most familiar 
manner imaginable, 

This visit produced a salutary effect upon 
Francis ; for, after the lapse of a few days, 
his physicians pronounced him out of all 
danger. He, however, had soon the morti- 
fication to find that he had vainly placed 


confidence in the words of the emperor. 
Charles returned to Toledo, leaving all 
further negotiations to be carried on by his 
ministers. Francis often. reminded ‘them 
of the promises of Charles, but received only 
evasive answers. 
The great obstacles that stood in the way 
of the liberation of Francis, were the exor- 
bitant demands of the anibitious emperor ; 
and which, according to Robertson, “so ex- 
asperated the captive monarch that he took 
the resolution of resigning his crown, with 
all its rights and prerogatives, to his son, 
the dauphin, determined rather to end his 
days in his prison than to purchase his free- 
dom by concessions unworthy of a king.” 
This resolution caused les to abate 
considerably his former demands, and the 
treaty procuring Francis his liberty was 
signed at Madrid on the 14th of January, 
one thousand five handred and twenty-six. 
‘ Such is the historical fact upon which 
the celebrated artist, Alfred - Johannot, 
painted his far-famed picture of the “ In- 
terview Between Francis the First and 
Charles the Fifth,” and from which the 
prefixed engraving is taken. Each is 
dressed in the costume of: the timé; and 
this great artist has truly depicted in the 
countenances of the monarchs the passions 
which animated them. In the midst of 


> these two great personages M. Johannot has 


placed Marguerite de Valois, Duchess of 
Alcine, and ‘sister of the King of France : 
her countenance is touching and ex ive : 
she. is assiduously looking’ after com-_ 


’ forts of the royal prisoner, and endeavour- 


ing to calm the agitation produced by the 
sight of his more fortunate rival. All, in 
fact, in this composition, excites and cap- - 
tivates our curiosity and interest. 


THE COMEDIANS OF THE EM- 
PEROR PAUL I., OF RUSSIA. 
Paut LI, of hapless memory, received his 


education under the celebrated naturalist 
and philosopher CEpimus. As grand-duke, 
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it was to him that La Harpe addressed his 
literary correspondence. But of the whole 
circle of French literature, the drama was 
the peculiar, indeed the exclusive favourite 
with the emperor; he maintained in St. 
Petersburg, and at an enormous expense, 
a company of comedians. The Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburg possessed several 
distinguished actors, amongst whom was 
Frogéres, who had formerly belonged to 
the old Comédie Francaise; he was witty, 
lively, and, in general conversation, high! 
gifted and amusing, insomuch that Paul, 
not content with vouchsafing him his ap- 
plause and countenance on the stage, had 
received him at his private parties, on a 
footing of intimacy, delighted in his sallies 
of original wit; in a word, treated him 
with a kindness and familiarity which he 
withheld from the great noblemen of his 
court. The associate and boon-companion 
of the grand-dukes, Alexander and Con- 
stantine, Frogétes was admitted to the 
ighest society of the capital. 

rogéres,. despite of his enormous salary 
and lucrative appointments, was almost 
always without money ; his credit with the 
emperor was rarely employed but for the 
replenishing of his exhausted purse. In 
some few instances, however, he succeeded 
in obtaining for his high-born acquaint- 
ances the imperial pardon, where no other 
person about the court would have dared to 
intel 


A young nobleman had been, by order of 
the emperor, exiled to Siberia. Frogéres 
called at the palace, and was, as usual, 
instantly admitted to the emperor’s pre- 
sence ; the latter failed not, at a glance, to 
observe the marks of depression and un- 
easiness depicted in the countenance and 
manner of his favourite. _ 

* What is the matter with you, Frogéres 2” 

“T am in great trouble of : mind, Sire.” 

“Well! what is it now? is it money or 
love?” 

“ Neither, Sire.” 

“The deuce! the case must be desperate 
then, indeed, ak ! out with it.” 

“ T have been just thinking, Sire, that we 
together might do a very good action.” 

“ How so? let’s hear it.” 

**Why thus, Sire, stands the case:—I 
pass for ie some share of credit in high 
quarters; now, it is a thing.beyond all 
doubt, that your majesty has a vast deal of 
power. I will employ all my credit; on 
the other hand, your majesty needs only 
to add a trifle of your power, and our good 
action will be accomplished.” 

“Well, I consent to the arrangement. 
What then ?” 

“In that case, I beseech your majesty to 
grant a full pardon to the Count fay 

* Impossible.” 

“Your majesty has already promised— 
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the word of an emperor must be sacred; I 
have done my part towards the good action, 
your majesty cannot refuse to complete it.” 

“Right ; another time I must be more 
cautious.” 

The taste for that peculiar ane of 
minor wit called “ hoaxing,” just then at its 
height in Paris, under the denominatiop of 
“« mystifications,” had found its way even to 
St. Petersburg; and Frogéres was hoaxer- 
in-chief to the élite society of Russia. One 
day, the Grand Duke Constantine, whom 
he had more than once managed to “mys- 
tify,” invited him to dinner. Frogéres, 
giving a loose to his habitual gaiety, was 
rallying the prince with even more than his 
usual freedom. Suddenly, Constantine fell 
into a violent fit of rage; he clapped his 
hands, at which signal four athletic Cossacks 
made their appearance. ‘Seize that man,” 
cried the prince, “ and throw him out of the 
window!” The Cossacks instantly obeyed, 
laid hold on poor Frogéres, who was shak- 
ing with terror in every limb, and literally 
threw him out of the window; he fell on 
an immense pile of cushions and feather 
beds, previously prepared to receive him. 

The lion is proverbially, at best, but a 
rough playfellow. Of this truth we may 
well imagine that our comedian quickly 
began to be sensible. Another adventure 
of this kind sufficed to remove all doubt on 
the matter. 

Frogéres had once ventured to play off 
a “mystification,” even on the emperor 
himself, Paul, without losing his temper, 
had merely remarked, “I will soon be 
even with you.” A few days afterwards, 
perceiving Frogéres, he beckoned him to 
approach. 

“ Frogéres, what will you play to-morrow 
evening ?” 
pr Would your majesty like a comédie 

Vv . ?” 


“Let it be so; but mind you give me. 
ay to laugh at.” 

“ Sire, I will do my best.” 

“If you fail to make me laugh, I will send 
you off to Siberia; so bear that in mind.” 

The next evening great were the prepara- 
tions at the imperial theatre. Frogéres’ 
first glance as he came on the s was 
directed towards the emperor’s box. Paul 
appeared grave and thoughtful; the most 
lively and piquant scenes passed off, but the 
emperor smiled not. Frogéres redoubled 
his efforts to please, and to smooth at least 
one wrinkle from the autocratic brow ; the 
piece concluded, and Paul had not once 
smiled during the performance. 

Frogéres returned home to bed, vexed 
and mortified. Atdaybreak a loud knock- 
ing is heard at the door of the .actor’s 
dwelling ; an officer enters his pen ae 
announces the imperial order to conduct 
him to Siberia, 














“To Siberia? me? and for what? What 
crime have I committed ?” 

“The emperor has not honoured me with 
his reasons for the order.” 

“Impossible! there must be some mis- 
take.” 

“My orders are precise and imperative, 
therefore be pl to dress, and we must 
start.” 

“But at least I may be permitted to 
speak to the emperor, to throw myself at 
his feet, and to learn from him my offence.” 

“Impossible! the emperor has strictly 
forbidden your holding communication 
with any person whatever.” 

There was no alternative—Frogéres got 
up and dressed, cursing all capricious em- 
perors and despots; they entered the car- 
riage, and drove off. Atthe end of the first 
day’s journey they stopped, and the officer 
conducted his prisoner to the governor of 
the town, at whose house they were to pass 
the ‘night; the governor was a well-bred 
and intelligent man—he received the come- 
dian with affability, condoled with him on 
the unaccountable rigour of the imperial 
orders,:and led him to hope that his state of 
exile would not be of very long duration; 
whereupon he left poor Frogéres alone, with- 
out a light, in a spacious room on the ground 
floor, having all the appearance of a better- 
most kind of dungeon. ine the anguish 
of mind, the despair of the luckless actor, 
during the four mortal hours of solitude 
that ensued ; he already felt his mind giving 
way beneath the horrors of his situation, 
when suddenly a huge pair of folding doors 
opened facing him—the dazzling splendour 
of wax-lights innumerable broke on his 
bewildered sight, and he imagined himself 
in some dream of fairy-land, as a well- 
known voice fell on his ear, “ Well, Fro- 
géres, what think you of my ‘hoax?’ are 
we even now ?” 

“ Please your majesty,” answered Fro- 
getes, “we didn’t start fair; to mystify 
after the fashion of your majesty one must 
needs be an emperor too.” , 

After the death of: Paul I. his assassins 
ordered ageneral mourning, and the theatres 
were closed during six months. Frogéres, 
who, by dint of finding himself beloved by 
the emperor, had ended by liking him too, 
broke off all communication with the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and never once made 
his appearance at the court of the new em- 
peror. His reckless extravagance had now 
reduced him to a state of complete desti- 
tution, and the Count Nariskin, who, as 
lord-chamberlain, was indebted to Frogéres, 
as likewise to all his fellow-players except- 
ing Duport, in eighteen months’ arrears of 
salary, shewed no disposition whatever to 
come to a settlement. To explain, this it is 
requisite to remark that the emperor’s com- 


pany of French comedians at St.’ Peters-" 


burg were under the immediate direction 
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of Count Nariskin, lord-high-chamberlain 
to the court; their salaries and appoint- 
ments were indeed considerable; if not ex- 
travagantly high ; but Nariskin, a nobleman 
over head and ears in debt, and, moreover, 
passionately addicted to gambling, was in 
the regular habit of risking at the gaming- 
table the large sums arising from the receipts 
at the theatre, as also the. amount of the 
salaries granted by the emperor. No one 
dared to complain, and Frogéres, otherwise 
the favourite object of the imperial bounty, 
thought it scarcely worth his while to insist 
on a settlement of arrears. -One man alone 
of all the troop was a match for the redoubt- 
able Count Nariskin—this was Duport, the 
dancer; whenever hissalary to any consider- 
able amount became due, he used to intimate 
in positive terms to Count Nariskin, that he 
would not dance again until he was paid. 
One grand yb at the court, Daport, 
to whom 8000 roubles were then due, noti- 
fied to the grand-chamberlain that he would 
not dance before the emperor unless the 
8000 rubles were paid down to him before 
he went on the Count Nariskin 
treated, or affected to treat, this threat as 
not seriously meant, and the performances 
began. Search over the whole house was 
made for Duport in vain; at last he was 
found seated quietly in his own private box, 
in his dressing-gown and slippers. “ Good 
heavens!” cried the ballet-master, “ you 
are not dressed, M. Duport; why, you will 
not be ready for the ballet.” 

“ T don’t dance to-night,” replied Duport, 
very composedly. 

Not dance to-night 1—how so ?” 

“No; I sent word to Count Nariskin 
this morning that decidedly I would not dance 
astep to night, unless my 8000 roubles were 
first paid to me; I have received nothing 
as yet, and I wont dance.” 

he ballet-master hastened off in search 
of Count Nariskin, who came in person to 
the dancer in his private box, 

“ But, M. Duport, the emperor will be 
en. beyond measure.” 

“Then he must vent his rage on some 
person or another, most assuredly not on 


e. 

“ But what do you intend doing?” 

“ T don’t intend to dance, at all events; 
and should I be asked the reason, I shall 
say that I don’t dance because I don’t get 

d.” 


Count Nariskin had no resource left but 
to pawn his gold lord-chamberlain’s key set 
with brilliants, and with the proceeds to pay 
Duport, who thereupon consented to dance. 

ut to return to Frogéres, whom we have. 
seen, after the death of his imperial patron, 
reduced to great distress; he had come to 
Moscow, to witness the coronation of the 
new emperor, and was one day walking dis- 
consolately about the streets, when suddenly 
he met the emperor Alexander face to face. 
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“ Eh! good-day, Frogeres,” said the em- 
peror, “why have you not been to see 
me ?” 

“T waited for your majesty’s commands.” 

“What are you about here at Moscow ? 
Come to see the coronation, I suppose ; it’s 
pleasant enough, eh, to earn money for 
doing nothing ?” 

“ Tfaith, Sire, if the money we earn in 
doing nothing is no heavier than that we 
gain by work, we may carry it all in our 
hands without much inconvenience.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ I mean, Sire, that for the last eighteen 
months neither myself nor my comrades 
have received a single rouble.” 

“ What ! and does Count Nariskin——” 

“Count Nariskin says that he has no 
money.” 

The emperor, in a violent rage, sum- 
moned Nariskin to his presence, banished 
him the court, and decreed, moreover, that 
the whole of his estates should be sold to 
meet his engagements. “Count Nariskin 
was succeeded in the direction of the royal 
theatres by Prince Tufiakin, who himself 
shortly afterwards quitted the Russian court, 
to live in retirement at Paris. 

Having been paid his arrears of salary, 
Frogéres, unequal to the task of wearing a 
smiling face in the presence of those whom 
he regarded as the murderers of a prince 
who had treated him as a friend, bade adieu 
to Russia, and returned to France, where 
he died in a state nearly bordering on indi- 
gence. G. M 


THE ORPHAN: OF MARSEILLES. 

BY L’ETUDIANT. : 
Tue sun had just shed its last ray of light 
upon the beautiful scenery of Marseilles, 
when I reached the Fort of Notre Dame 
de la Garde, which commands a view 
of the old and new town. I sat down 
and gazed on all sides, admiring the beauty 
of the land of my birth—the place of 
my childhood, which I had not seen for 
upwards of twenty years. How lovely, yet 
how changed ! e town that, on such an 
eve as this, formerly exhibited bustle and 
confusion, had now the aspect of dull 
repose ; and the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean seemed to have changed its 
ruffled appearance, and was wrapped in 
slumber, mirroring in her deep bosom the 
pale queen of night and her myriad train 
which shone on high. The huge rocky 
mountain, at the foot of which the town 
is situated, cast a darkening shadow on all 
below, awing, as it were, the inhabitants 
into a profound silence. 

I was awoke from my reverie by a faint 
light, which seemed to mock the brilliancy 
of the western sky; and as I gazed, it 
increased in body. I hastened to the spot, 
guided by the flame, which reflected a 





vivid. light on -the surrounding scenery, 
and on reaching the entry which leads to 
the Place Castalaine, perceived that one 
of the houses was almost enveloped in 
flames. I forced my way through the 
crowd; and as I approached the building, a 
faint shriek broke upon my ears, and the 
words “ Sauvez moi—sauvez moi!” escaped 
from the lips of a young girl, apparently 
about eighteen. Her situation was truly 
appalling—she was almost within reach of 
the burning element, and was supplicating, 
by look and ure, the succour of the 
bystanders. looked around, but all were 
horror-struck ; in each countenance was 
portrayed the paleness of fear, the ghastly 
look of despair. I remained for a short 
time rooted to the spot, dreading every 
instant the awful crash which would sweep 
the lovely creature from the number of the 
earth—would bury her in the ashes of the 
house, under the roof of which, perchance, 
she had first seen the light of day, first 
drawn the breath of life. At my side was 
an old woman, wringing her hands and 
crying bitterly. She endeavoured to get a 
glimpse of the object of her solicitude, but 
it was in vain ; the blessing of sight had all 
but taken its long farewell. After several 
fruitless attempts she leaned her head upon 
her bosom, and despairingly cried,— Ma 
pauvre orpheline !” 

At the sound of “ orphan” which struck 
upon my ear like a thunderbolt, I darted 
forward—rushed through the devouring 
element—flew up stairs—leaped across the 
half-consumed flooring—reached the stair- 
case—descended the stairs—and gained the 
door, amidst the shouts of the people and 
the crashing of the falling building. A 
stone at that moment struck me on the 
head, and I fell senseless on the ground. 

When I recovered, an old woman was 
sitting at my bedside, blessing me as the 
preserver of her kind little Eliza. The 
remembrance of what had transpired 
immediately flashed across my memory— 
the poor orphan, the fatherless child. I in- 
quired anxiously after her safety ; ifshe had 
suffered from a similar accident to mine ; 
and my heart leaped with joy, and a tear of 
gratitude to Heaven rolled down my cheek, 
as the old woman told me that her dear Eliza 
had escaped unharmed ; that she was well, 
and had been there that morning to see me. 

Nodoubt, gentle reader, you are astonished 
at the influence that the word * orphan” 
had upon me ; that at its sound, regardless 
of peril—nay, of life—I rushed through the 
flames with the hope of saving one who 
bore that appellation. 

I was an orphan—I had suffered the neg- 
lect which so often falls to the lot of the 
fatherless—I had tasted the bitterness of 
that bread which sustains the life of the 
parentless child. At five years of age I had 
neither father nor mother, nor brother nor 
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sister ; no, not one to soften the pillow of 
my childhood —to breathe a prayer for the 
happiness of the poor orphan boy. Alone, 
unheeded, and unthought of, I used to 
wander by the sea-side—then in the 
country, and when iled by hung 
have eaten the hawthorn leaves to appease 
my appetite. When at times I have stretched 
out my little hand to snatch the tempting 
fruit which was within my grasp, I was 
seized upon, beaten, and called a little 
thief, a good-for-nothing rascal. - I wept, 
and acknowledged my fault ; yet I thought 
how easy it was for him to talk of honesty 
who had never known what it was to be 
hungry. Yes, even at that early age, I 
thought, as I do now, that culaaliey does 
not always extend to the perpetrator of the 
deed, but reflects often upon the framers of 
those laws which stigmatize the innocent 
—yes, innocent creatures, for obeying the 
dictates of nature; not that I would en- 
courage theft—not that I would pardon the 
servant for robbing his master, whether he 
were kind or cruel; but that I would have 
judges to take circumstances into con- 
sideration, and not condemn, as is often the 
case, the poor wretch for doing that which, 
were they similarly situated, they would do 
themselves. 

I returned home—was it a home ?—the 
forced hospitality of a miserly uncle. Tears 
were in my eyes; yet no one asked the 
cause, no one sympathized with my griev- 
ances, 

When I saw the boys around me receive 
the heartfelt looks of a mother’s affection 
—when I heard them ask when papa would 
be home, I thought how happy I could be 
if I had a father—to imitate his. walk, his 
look, and speak of his kindness, of the 
things which he was going to bring me on 
his return. But no, I had no father; and I 
saddened at the thought. 

I had no friends, no companion ; for 
parents told their children that the beg- 
garly orphan boy was not to be one of 
their playmates ; he was far beneath them, 
and therefore not suited to be their play- 
fellow. Thus mothers taught their sons to 
shun me, and “I was despised by all—no, 
not all; there was one alone, who, against 
the mandates of his parent, was kind, was 
very good to me—who, when removed from 
under the maternal eye, would come and 
play —call me by my name, and I was 
happy. But this was of short duration; he 
fell sick, and then I sat at his window the 
livelong day; nor did I seek to eat, nor 
did I feel hungry, for my thoughts were all 
on him; my eyes were rivetted on the 
house in which lay, stretched on the bed of 
death, my only companion—the only one 
that looked on me with kindness—all that 
I held dear in the world. He died ; he was 
indeed too good to live; and the poor 
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orphan was left friendless—without a hope 
save to be buried in the grave which en- 
tombed his only companion. How often 
have I sat upon the turf that grew fresh 
and green above his infant head, and 
imagined that I heard the soft sounds of 
music mingling with the sweet voice of 
Paul ; and when the warmth of a summer’s 
sun would lull me into sweet forgetfulness 
—the voices of angels broke upon my ear, 
and whispered of love and joy and eternal 
peace. 

On returning home the boys would laugh 
at me, and call me the maniac orphan—and 
there was rfo one to chide them—no kind 
friend to call out “ Shame,” and tell me not 
to heed them, for they themselves’ might 
be orphans to-morrow. But stop! I am 
digressing from my story. My intention 
was to sketch the life of the “ orpheline”— 
not my own. . 

In the afternoon the little girl came to in- 
quire after my health, and was overjoyed at 
finding me better. In the course of con- 
versation I learned that her mother had died 
when she was an infant, and that her father, 
who was an English merchant, had met 
with several heavy commercial losses, which 
reduced him to comparative poverty, preyed 
upon his mind, and was the means of 
hurrying him to a premature grave. 

Eliza was four years of age when her 
father died—was left, as it were, a stranger 
in a foreign land, but fortunately, not friend- 
less. M. du Croisy, a bachelor, and one‘of 
the wealthiest inhabitants of Marseilles, had 
been introduced to Mr. Whitehead when 
the latter was in his days of prosperity, and 
on hearing of his: sudden death, went im- 
mediately to the house of the deceased, saw 
him respectably interred, and then took the 
orphan to his home. It was not long before 
the prattlings of little Eliza endeared her to 
the goodhearted bachelor; and music, and 
drawing, and dancing, and all the aecom- 
plishments which adorn her sex were 
taught her, and when she attained the age of 
twelve, Du Croisy thought she was perfect 
in everything. 

Thus she passed her life happily, till the 
fire, which have just described, spread 
terror intoher young heart. The bachelor 
at the time of the unfortunate occurrence 
was from home. On his return, loaded 
with presents for Eliza—for she engrossed 
his every thought—you may guess his 
astonishment, his alarm, when, instead of 
the welcome looks he expected to receive, 
he found his house in ashes—his adopted 
schild—where? Like a madman, he ran from 
house to house. At length he came to the 
old woman, who ‘speedily told him of the 
miraculous delivery of Eliza from the 
flames, and the fate of her deliverer. He 
expressed his sorrow at what had happened 
and “ hoped I would soon recover, to enjoy 
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the reward which my humanity and cou- 
rage so truly merited.” 

hree years passed on, and Eliza was as 
lovely in person as she was rich in mind— 
benevolent and kind to all she knew—loved 
and respected by all who knew her. Du 
Croisy’s attachment, like the morning sun 
in approaching the meridian, grew stronger 
and warmer, and it was visible to all that, 
although he was nearly thrice her age, the 
chord of love was strung in his heart, and 
vibrated to the soft tone of the orphan’s 
voice. Eliza, on the other hand, did not 
adore him with a lover’s feelings—a blind 
passion, which dethrones reason, and repre- 
sents the loved one, though steeped in vice, 
a god of virtue. Her affection was based 
on reason, with judgment for its bulwarks, 
and gratitude for its fostering angel. 

He had been kind, a father, a brother, all 
that man could be to the most cherished 
object of his affection, and for this she was 
grateful, and her hand, though not in 
accordance with her heart, was at his 
command. She would deny him nothing— 
no, though it were to make her wretched, 
as indeed her so doing could not make her 
happy ; for Eliza, nevertheless, loved with 
all the tender feelings of a woman’s passion, 
yet she never said so, nor did she name it 
to the object of her regard. 

Signor Martini, an Italian by birth, taught 
her music, and that language, which is so 
soft, so gently sweet, that it distils love as 
the lips give utterance to its sounds—the 
Italian. He was young and handsome, 
and his large, dark eyes were truly expres- 
sive, and his rich mellifluous voice truly 
soul-moving, when he sang his “ Dolce 
amore.” Nor was it to be wondered that 
Eliza’s young and sensitive heart, against 
her will—against her reason—responded to 
the song of love, twittered with emotion, 
with a mingled fear and joy, and reveren- 
tial awe, and soft disturbances — which 
pained, yet still were pleasing, as Martini 
sat before her—an Apollo in all, save deity 
—his fingers wandering, as at random, 
through the chords, while sounds of heaven 
rushed upon the ear, and were reverberated 
in her soul. 

She did love; but that love, like the 
witcheries of a dream, had stolen softly o’er 
her senses ; she knew not when it began, 
or if it ever had a beginning. Day after 
day she struggled with her feelings, hour 
after hour her tongue faltered and would not 
obey its office, as she was about to commu- 
nicate to the goodhearted bachelor that she 


might be considered perfect in music, and- 


would therefore dispense with the services 
of Martini. Yet she knew that she must do 
it soon, as Du Croisy had already spoken 
to her of marriage, and had even appointed 
the day for its celebration. But then she 
thought that it might be dangerous thus 
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to address her ian—her betrothed ; 
that it might kindle that passion within 
his breast which destroys the peace of all 
around, and sears the soul of its possessor— 
jealousy. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “ I will speak to 
Martini; I will ask him if he respects me 
—if he desires my happiness, and if he 
answer affirmatively, then I will uest 
him to plead some excuse, and discontinue 
his visits.” 

Thus the. poor girl warred with the 
dictates of her feelings—thus, for gratitude 
to her benefactor, she was about to banish 
the man from her presence whose image 
was engraven on her heart. 

(To be continued.) 


INSTANCES OF LONG ABSTI- 
NENCE FROM FOOD. 


Tue exhibition of Mr. Cavanagh, the Irish- 
man, who professes to have lived for five 
years upon nothing but air, or, as Hamlet 
would say, “on the chameleon’s dish,” may 
render the following instances of abstinence 
interesting to the reader :— 

In a curious but instructive work, written 
by W. de Britaine, and entitled ‘‘ Humane 
Prudence ; or the Art by which a Man may 
raise himself and his Fortune to Grandeur ;” 
eleventh edition (London 1717), I find the 
following remarkable statements, which 
seem to contain a mixture of truth and 
falsehood, as is too often the case with old 
books :—“ If nature,” the author remarks, 
“could be nourished some other way than 
by eating, all danger of diseases would be 
prevented. There was a person of much 
honour, who told me that his grandfather, 
by reason of his studious habits had his di- 
gestive faculty so enervated, that whatever 
he ate turned into crudities and obstructions ; 
he, being a person of great knowledge, tried 
many experiments to repair it, but without 
any effect; at the last he applied a piece of 
raw flesh to his stomach, fastened it to it; 
and so once in twelve hours applied fresh ; 
in some time he found nature abundantly 
satisfied therewith, and had a rejuvenescency 
and renovation of all parts, and lived many 
years after in good strength and vigour, 
without eating or drinking anything. How 
this may comport with reason, is worth the 
inquiry. We have observed for drink, that 
all the time we sit in the water we shall 
never thirst ; for nature, by the pores, doth 
suck and draw in aqueous particles to satisfy 
thirst ; and why may it not draw from the 

esh a succus nutritius, which will support 
and preserve nature? And upon this 
reason the physicians prescribe nourishing 
clysters to their patients, and baths of milk 
in hectic fevers, when the body is extremely 
low. Paracelsus tells us that a man, of his 
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knowledge, by applying of fresh sods to his 
pret Sle bn lived half a-year 
together. Nature is able to draw through’ 
her pores, in all parts of the body, such food 
as she desireth; otherwise how comes it to 
pass that many persons have lived a long 
time without eating any meat. Paracelsus, 
Licetus, and Cardan (men who made great 
figures m their days) assure us that they 
knew some holy men that lived twenty 
years together without eating any meat. 
Hermolaus Berbarus, and Joubertus have 
delivered to us, that one in Rome lived forty 
years only by the inspiration of air; hence 
it was said by the cosmopolite, that there is 
in the air a hidden food of life. Ficinus, 
Crollius, and Randeletius tell us, that in the 
East Indies, near the River Ganges, there is 
a nation called -Astomares, that have no 
mouths, they live only by the air and smells 
which they take in at their nostrils, from 
roots, flowers, and wild apples, which they 
carry with them in long journeys. The air 
is full of balsamic, roscid atoms, and is ever 
sprinkled with a fine foreign fatness, which 


may perhaps be sufficient food to nourish. 


the fine parts of our frame, whereon the 
temper of man and his life standeth. Olym- 
pidorus the platonist, assures us that he 
knew a person who lived many years, and 
in his own life neither fed nor slept, but 
stood only in the sun to refresh himself.” 
“Thete was a priest was made a dean, 
and by reason of his spare diet, lived to 186 
years of age, and when he died had this 
epitaph, 

‘ Hic jacet Edentulus, Canus atque Decanus, 

Rursus dentescit, nigrescit et hic requiescit.’ 
One Brawn, an Jrish man, but a Cornish 
beggar, who lived to a great age, by reason 
of his simple course of life, had the honour 
of this inscription upon his grave-stone, 

‘ Here Brawn, the common beggar, lies, 
Who counted by his tale, 


Some six score winters and above, 
Such virtue there’s in ale. 


* Ale was his meat, his drink, and cloth, 
Ale did his death reprieve ; 
And could he still have drank his ale, 
He had been still alive.’ 


This discourse of temperance,” says our 
author, in his conclusion, “ will be looked 
upon as an extravagant phancy, and I myself 
have the same opinion of it; but yet it is 
agreed by many learned physicians, that 
men and women have lived many years 
together without eating any food; but that 
death did not follow the taking away of the 
appetite to me is wonderful. Langius thinks 
the cause to be the relaxation of the nerves 
in the orifice of the stomach, but this cannot 
satisfy a rational inquiry. Sennertus con- 
ceives that such bodies are almost immortal, 
and little or nothing enhaled from them ; be- 
cause they consist of a tenacious humour, 
-vell compacted and growing fast together, 
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and. will not yield to the action of heat that 
feeds on the nourishment; and their heat 
is most mild and gentle, and requires not 
much nourishment; but, I pray, consult 

e Adepti, those sons of art, and let me 
understand their judgment.” (p. 140.) 

The records of the Tower of London men- 
tion a Scotchman imprisoned for felony, and 
strictly watched in that fortress for six 
weeks, in all which time he took not the 
least sustenance, for which endurance of 
abstinence he obtained a pardon. 

James H. FENNELL. 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


MARGUERITE. 
(From the French of Frederic Souli¢.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 
(Continued from p. 364.) 


JEALOvusY is a fever which has its pa-’ 
roxysms and its hours of lassitude. No 
person can support for a length of time the 
virulence of its attack, and no heart could 
bear the workings of passion which had 
raged in the bosom of Madame Chambel for 
more than a few hours. When she re- 
turned home she sank upon the sofa in a 
state of exhaustion. 

“ Indeed !” Chambel said, on seating him- 
self, confident in the mistake which his wife 
had made in accusing him ofa crime which 
he had not committed—“ indeed, Madame, 
your conduct has at last become insupport- 
able: not content with annoying me by 
your groundless suspicions, with insulting 
me by your silence, with braving me by 
going out against my will; you have pub- 
licly insulted an innocent girl, and made 
me appear ridiculous in the eyes of all 
present. Now Isaure, listen to me, and let 
my words be a guide for your future con- 
duct. You are good, you are devoted, and 
I do not know a sacrifice you would not 
make for those you love—” 

“You know that!” Madame Chambel 
replied bitterly. 

“ Yes, I know it,” ‘Chambel continued ; 
“and I know also that, when once a thought 
crosses your mind, you act under its impulse, 
without respect either for yourself or for 
others.” 

“You,” Madame replied, sorrowfully, 
“you had the first and most signal proof of it.” 

Chambel seemed affected by the souvenirs 
which this remark awakened in his memory ; 
he looked at his wife, and placing his hand 
upon his breast, said, 

“ Isaure, I swear to you, upon my honour, 
that you are mistaken.” 

Madame Chambel held out her hand to 
take hold of her husband’s, when suddenly 
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a thought struck her; she withdrew her 
hand, saying, sorrowfully— 

“ IT do not believe you.” 

“ Thus, then,” Chambel said, in anger, 
“when I have given you my word of 
honour, when I have sworn to you that 
you are mistaken, you do not give credit to 
my statements.” 

“ Perhaps I am wrong,” Madame Cham- 
bel replied ; “perhaps I am mistaken ; but 
no, there is something within me that tells 
me that I have spoken the truth.” 

“ And upon a vague suspicion,” Chambel 
cried, “ you have accused an innocent girl.” 

“Poor thing!” Madame replied, ironi- 
cally ; “so pure and innocent as not to be 
able to understand what I said.” 

“ Yes, Madame,” Chambel replied, “ and 
her innocence and purity is beyond your 
comprehension.” 

“ Enough, Sir, enough!” Madame Cham- 
bel said ; “it would be shewing a little more 
politeness if you were to express your admi- 
ration of this girl to any other person than 
to me.” 

“ You still believe,” Chambel said, “ in 
that unwarrantable supposition ?” 

“ Yes, I believe in your perfidy, for I have 
a proof of it.” 

“ Well,” Chambel said, with an air of 
triumph, “shew it me. You understand, 
Madame, you must give me a proof, or have 
done with these jealous fits, which disturb 
my peace of mind.” 

He then left the room ; he had triumphed, 
for he had brought his wife to the alter- 
native of acknowledging the groundlessness 
of her suspicions, or producing a proof of a 
thing which never existed. 

Next morning Madame Chambel, who 
had determined to make every effort to ob- 
tain a proof against her husband, called at 
Madame de maak ’s, and was astonished 
to hear that Marguerite, at the instigation of 
the Abbot, had left the house. It was for- 
tunate for Chambel that she did not arrive 
half-an-hour sooner, for in that case she 

ight have found him alone with Madame 
de Morency, without a young and innocent 
girl to avert the suspicions of his wife from 
the guilty party. Madame Chambel, imme- 
diately after her arrival, entered into con- 
versation with Jules, who was highly de- 
lighted with the honour conferred upon 
him. She interrogated the young man about 
Marguerite, said that she was certain that 
he was in love with the pretty girl; .to 
which Jules replied, blushingly, that such 
was not the case; that the lady that he 
adored had inspired him with love at first 
sight, and that she was not at a great dis- 
tance from him. 

“ Indeed,” he continued, “ if it were not 
for a letter that Marguerite gave me to de- 
liver toa gentleman in Paris, I would never 
have thought anything more about her.” 
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Madame Chambel’s eye brightened up 
when. Jules mentioned a letter. To whom 
was it addressed ?—perhaps to her husband! 
—No; but it might be to some one charged 
to give it to him!. This was the proof that 
Madame Chambel wanted ; this would afford 
her ample revenge for her husband’s inconti- 
nence. But how was she to obtain it?— 
what means could she adopt to secure this 

roof of Chambel’s guilt? Happily for her, 
me de Morency was in the garden, 

and thus afforded her an opportunity of 
adopting a ruse in order to obtain the letter. 

“You say that you are in love, Jules,” 
Madame said. ‘“ Now, if the object of your 
affection were to ask you to do her a favour, 
would you not do it willingly ?” 

Jules blushed; and as he was endeavour- 
ing to find words to answer the question, 
Madame Chambel continued— 

“ As for me, I assure you, I would not 
believe that a man loved me if he were not 
willing to do all that I might ask of him.” 

“ Well, Madame,” Jules replied, hesitat- 
ingly, “is there anything that I can do for 
you?” 

“ Yes, Jules,” Madame Chambel replie4. 
“It is not a favour of great moment; I do 
not wish you to do anything that might 
peril your life; you must know, dear Jules, 
that ladies are very inquisitive; come, just 
shew me Marguerite’s letter.” 

“ The letter!” Jules said, in astonish- 
ment; “ but——” 

“ Ah!” Madame said—“ already !” 

Jules could not resist her smile. He drew 
the letter from his pocket ; Madame Cham- 
bel took it, and read the inscription—“ A 
Monsieur |’ Abbé Forton.” Jules then held 
out his hand for the letter, when Madame 
said— 

“Why, Jules, you have not much con- 
fidence in me.” 

“ Ah, Madame, you only can think so!” 

“ Oh, I am sure of it ; for you would not 
permit me tokeep this letter till to-morrow !” 

“ You may keep it as long as you like,” 
Jules replied. 

Madame Chambel smiled, put the letter 
into her pocket, and hefore the lapse of a 
quarter-of-an-hour she took her leave, has- 
tened to her chamber, and, without hesita- 
tion or scruple, broke the seal, and read 
what follows :— 

“ My venerable Friend,— 

$ orton called this morning, and 
told me that I was to leave the house of 
Madame de Morency. I received the in- 
telligence with heartfelt joy, for I was very 
unhappy. When I first went to Madame 
de Morency’s, he said, that, as I was about 
to become an inmate of one of the wealthiest 
houses of Paris, I ought to go to the Hall, 
and learn, by following the example of 
those who frequented it, the manners and 
customs of a life which were new to 

















me. I did so; and heard people converse 
about theatres, operas, elegant dancers, and 
fine singers ; then a lady stating that some 
lord, whose name was spoken whisperingly, 
had fallen in love With her. I did not un- 
derstand all, for often the expressions were 
finished by a sign, which was understood 
by all but me. One day, while sitting at 
the window, vainly endeavouring to render 
the phrases which I had heard the previous 
evening intelligible, I perceived a young 
man, with his face turned towards the win- 
dow at which I was seated ; I rose to with- 
draw, and in doing so discovered that his 
eyes were fixed upon Madame de vente: 
I went to my own room, and, on approach- 
ing the window, saw that the man’s attention 
was so absorbed in gazing at her that he 
could not see me. Shortly afterwards I 
heard her draw her chair from the window ; 
a lady approached the house, looked at 
the young man, then fixed her eyes upon 
me in such a menacing manner that I trem- 
bled with fear. The next day Iagain perceived 
the same gentleman, who, on seeing me, went 
away ; ame de Morency looked at him 
very often, and every time that she did so 
I imagined that his countenance beamed 
with an expression of happiness; I then, 
for the first time, remarked how handsome 
Madame de Morency was, and thanked 
heaven for the beauty which I was told I 

trusting that I would some day 
receive such affectionate looks, and be able, 
by returning them, to make some one happy. 

“@Q, my father! behold my first fault; 
but I have often since prayed to God to 
pardon that wicked thought. 

“ For several days after I remained in my 
own room, nor did intend to go again to the 
hall; but Madame de Morency one after- 
noon was very melancholy, and asked me, 
as a favour, to spend an hour with her. I 
was seated by her side when M. Norton 
brought a book, written by a gentleman 
whom he praised very much, and who was 
the stranger that I had seen so often at 
Madame de Morency’s window, his wife, 
the lady that had so often frightened me 
with her looks. M. Milon shortly after- 
wards came, and related the history of M. 
Chambel, who, he said, had ran away with 
another man’s wife, and, to enable him to 
marry her, had caused her husband to be 
assassinated. This recital frightened me, 
and the next day, on asking Madame de 
Morency if it was true, she burst out into a 
loud fit of laughter, told me that I was a 
being of another world, and that I would 
see in the evening the terrible assassin that 
had so much frightened me. She was right ; 
I was afraid, not at the crime of which he 
was accused, but at the idea of breathing 
the same air with him. 

“The evening came, and M. Chambel 
arrived; but what is strange, my. father, 
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no sooner had he entered the room than ~ 
the anxiety which oppressed my heart com- 
pletely ceased; I was calm, and said to 
myself that, like a child, I had been afraid 
4 : phantom. For rs ges in my 
life I passed a long night without sleep, sti 
without grief; I found that I had understood 
all that had ee ae 
m ev word. e spoken poetry, 
of that noble instinct which induces man. to 
sing of the wonders of nature, the greatness 
of God, the infinite mysteries of the soul— 
and I comprehended all. His soft voice 
was incessantly sounding in my ears, and I 
was always bringing to my recollection the 
calm and abstracted —- which he aay 
upon the open soul was like an 
echo wali saan at the sound of his 
voice, but at that of another it resounded not. 
What is that, my father ?—what is it ?— 
what is the name of the slavery and submis- 
sion of one heart to another? Is it love? 
No, my father, it is not love; for I know 
that passion—I have watched it, but there 
was nothing in it similar to what I feel. 

“ Madame de Morency loves M. Cham- 


- bel; Iheard her say so to Madame Ansier, 


and once to himself; yet when he came to 
the house she scarcely deigned to look at 
him, while I observed him a hundred times ; 
Her countenance never changed, nor turned 
pale nor red when he approached her ; ‘but 

always grew pale and red whenever he 
came near me. 0, I did-not love him, for 
she who loved him brought him often to 
my side, and seemed to thank me whenever 
I ae him away from her; while I, on the 
contrary, could not suffer tosee him near an- 
other. No, itis not love, father, for Madame 
de Morency says she loves him dearly, and 
I am quite different from her. 

“ About a month ago, Madame de Mo- 
rency said that, as it would be necessary 
for me to remain some time in her house, 
she had been thinking how I could spend 
that time to the best vauneys she thought 
that, as I already knew a little of the pi 
a few lessons would be of great service to 
me. 1 was quite delighted with the idea, 
and next day she took me to a music-mis- 
tress, from whom I received a lesson every 
day from three to five o’clock. She told 
me not to tell M. Norton, as she wished 
some day to’ surprise him. 

“ A few days ago a new terror seized 
hold of me. ‘Madame Chambel became 
more menacing, both with regard to looks 
and words, and when she spoke of the pre- 
tended innocence of a Marguerite, I am sure 
that she meant me, from her manner. What 
have I done to her?—are my actions 
reprehensible? No. Ah! can it be true 
that I love, and that all that I suffer is 
caused by my love not being returned? 
Can it be true that my hatred towards 
Madame de Morency and Madame Cham- ~ 
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bel is produced by jealousy? I do not 
think so. What I feel is, without doubt, the 
result of a sudden change in my manner of 
living; however, my dear father, I thank 


you for having drawn me from a fearful 

position and from a house in which I have 

experienced so much misery. 
* = * * * 

“ Just now I heard the Abbot in my 
room; I put aside the letter which I am 
now writing to you in confidence, and which 
I ne not have liked him to see. He 
said :— 

“* For certain reasons we must conceal 
your present residence at the ladies’ con- 
vent. As soon as possible I will inform 
M. Forton of it; till then he must remain 
in ignorance.’ 

“ My father, in spite of all that the Abbot 
has done for me, I am afraid of him. I find 
too truly that I am an orphan, and that you 
are my only friend ; come as soon as pos- 
sible, I am anxiously waiting your arrival. 

‘“ MARGUERITE.” 


Madame Chambel read this letter with 
rage and surprise, but no sooner had done 
so than she determined on acting with the 
greatest calmness, to prevent herself from 
becoming a second time the dupe of her 
husband, When she returned to Madame 
de Morency’s, she appeared cheerful and in 
high spirits; and on Jules asking back the 
letter, she said with a light air, that it was 
at home, but she would send it next day. 

“Come, Jules,” she added, smilingly, “let 
us take a walk in the garden ;—you know 
you promised to shew me some poetry that 
you written.” 

For some time she seemed as if engaged 
in the most secret conversation ; and when 
she observed her husband at the window, 
watching her, she increased her attentions 
to Jules. Chambel’s eyes sparkled with 
rage; when M. de Morency, who was un- 
usually gay, and had been eagerly watching 
all’ parties, burst into a “ Ha, ha, ha!” the 
sound only escaping from his nasal organs. 
Chambel started up, rushed into the garden, 
and tried to snatch a letter which his wife 
was reading, but she, being on the alert, 
prevented him. ' 

“ Ah, my dear,” Madame bel said, 
smilingly, “I have news to tell you; you 
must know that Jules has become a rival 
of yours in poetry. Take it—you may 
judge for yourself. 

Chambel read the lines, which were 
headed “To those that I love,” looked 
angrily at his wife, darted a menacing 
glance at Jules, then went into the hall, 
while Madame returned home. M. de 
Morency, who evinced great alacrity in 
exciting the jealousy of Chambel, no sooner 
learnt that Madame Chambel had left, than 
he sent Jules a message to the other end of 
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the city, then persuaded the enraged 
husband to have a game at whist. 

The scene which we have related ill 
accorded with the serious disposition of 
Madame Chambel; but it was not till she 
was alone that she regretted all that- had 
taken place. For her the heart was of too 
serious a nature to be trifled with, and 
however much her husband deserved to be 
ridiculed, still she was sorry for the part 
she had acted with Jules. - 

Such were her thoughts, when she heard 
her husband’s footsteps approaching her 
door ; and as he spoke to the servants she 
knew well, from the tone of his voice, that 
he was angry, and would therefore demand 
her to explain her conduct, for he still 
imagined that her suspicions were upon 
Marguerite, little dreaming that she in 
her possession an evident proof of his guilt. 
The struggle which she soardently desired 
a short time ago, now filled her with ap- 
prehension ; for though sure of vanquishing 
by shewing him to what extent she had 
been deceived, yet she knew that “victory 
would be her ruin;” that she would leave 
upon the field of battle the wreck of her 
heart ; and proud though she was, she pre- 

ared to shun an engagement which could 
ring her only sorrow and desolation. 
bel approached her door, and find- 
ing it locked, knocked so loudly that 
Madame Chambel started with fear. 

“T did not hear you knock before,” she 
said, on opening ; “ I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting.” 

Chambel looked suspiciously round the 
room. Happily for Madame Chambel, she 
did not understand the significant looks of 
her husband, for she was not aware that 
Jules had left M. de Morency’s immediately 
after her departure. 

“You do not generally lock your door 
when you are alone,” Chambel said. 

“When I entered the room,” Madame 
said with mildness, “I bolted the door to 
prevent myself from being importuned by 
the servants, and I forgot it.” 

“ What have you done to fear what you 
call being importuned.” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” Madame 
Chambel replied ; “ perhaps I did it without 
thinking; and I My sae that I am exceed- 
ingly sorry that I have caused you to wait 
a single moment.” 

“You have, without doubt, been thinking 
of the poetry that Jules gave you, and of all 
the fine things he said in the long conver- 
sation that you had together.” 

“I am sorry if that has displeased you, 
but if you knew all that passed between Jules 
and me, you would be glad at least of one 
thing. It was he who convinced me that 
my suspicions of the innocent girl Mar- 
guerite were not only ill-founded, but truly 
ridiculous.” 
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“I do not know what has passed between 
you, nor do I wish to know, but only this 
—I forbid you to converse with him again.” 

“And if by chance I should not obey 
you?” Madame replied. 

“Tf you do not obey me”—Chambel 
stopped for a moment; then, with the idea 
of intimidating his wife, continued, 

“If you do not obey me—you have a 
fortune independent of. mine, and if you 
imagine that you can play with the will of 
your husband, a separation will procure for 
you the liberty of following the bent of your 
own inclination.” 

The last words were spoken despondingly, 
and Madame Chambel, mistaking their real 
purport, said, 

“Have I, then, so much injured you, 
Pierre? If the idea of a separation has 
caused you to suffer, you must still have at 
heart some affection for me. Ah, if in an 
angry moment I made you believe that I 
would prefer my vengeance to your honour, 
I sincerely ask your pardon.” 

At this moment the tears forced their 
way to her eyes, and she sat down, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

“ Come, Isaure, calm yourself; my feel- 
ings have been hurt on seeing you act so 
imprudently, but you will be more careful 
in future. Come, Isaure ; all is forgotten.” 

Madame Chambel replied in tears, “ Yes, 

es, I was wrong; I have been foolish, and 

have suffered; you alone know the cause. 
Let us speak no more of it, and I will en- 
deavour to be calm in future.” 

“Yes, Isaure,” Chambel replied—wish- 
ing, like ecrivains in general, to sermonize 
—* be more circumspect. The world, my 
dear, is always ready to calumniate ; we 
must not again have a repetition of the 
scene of to-day.” } 

Madame Chambel raised her head, and 
looking in her husband’s face with an air of 
stupefaction, said, 

“ What! for a few words exchanged with 
a young man, would they have dared be- 
lieve—?” 

“ Nothing,” Chambel said, softly ; “ but 
you know I speak to you as a friend; he- 
sides, a woman who had experience in 
this world, a woman who is a sincere friend 
of yours—in a word, Madame de Morency, 

me—” 

At that name the moistened eyes of Ma- 
dame Chambel became dry and sparkling, 
her countenance pale, and she replied 
with a frightful accent, 

“ Madame de Morency !” 

“Yes,” Chambel said; “ Madame de 
Morency told me that such was not the 
way that a lady—” 

“Madame de Morency!” she cried, 
wringing her hands in a fit of despair; 
- Madame de Morency!—that woman !— 
that—” 
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She stopped; and looking at Chambel, 
tinued, 


con 

“O, Sir, for pity’s sake, leave me to my- 
self—do not k to me; do not make.me 
say that which I wish not. Go away—I 
pray you, go.” 

“No,” Chambel said— “all this must 
end; you must explain to me all these re- 
proaches.” 

“You wish it,” Madame Chambel cried,' 
exasperated ; “ well, you shall have it.” 

“ Ab, well, Madame ; I am waiting.” 

“ Listen, then,” Madame Chambel said. 
“T love you, and that with all the fervency 
of a woman’s heart. I committed a great 
fault in my life, but it was for your sake, 
and therefore you are not the person that 
ought to censure me; you know this, but 
do not know that in failing in my duty 

did not add deceit to my crime. I never 
told Jou Pierre, what occurred the day 
that I left my house to go and find you in 
yours. I will tell you, in order that you 
may know what kind of man he was whose 
interests and love I sacrificed for yours. 
Listen, Pierre; the day that I left an ho- 
noured house, I wrote a letter, of which the 
following is the substance :-— 

“¢Victor, — Without your ever having 
done me the least unkindness—without being: 
able to reproach you for having-caused me 
a moment's uneasiness, I have becomé a 
guilty wife; for I love another, and rather 
than deceive you I have determined on 
flying with the man I love. I will leave 
to-night at ten o’clock.’ ” 

“ You wrote that letter,” Chambel cried, 
with seeming tegror. 

“Yes, I wrote it, Pierre, to a man who 
was never known to be insulted without 
having his rev: man powerful in 
body, with a soul that spurned an act of 
cowardice or baseness ; and an hour after- 
wards I received a sealed packet, containing 
the title-deeds of my property and the 
letter I had sent.” ao 

“ And not.a word?” Chambel inquired— 

“No, Pierre, there was not a word; for 
knowing how fond I was of literary com- 
positions, he was always afraid to write to 
me. But a few minutes afterwards, he 
entered, and said coldly, . 

“*Isaure, you were born to be a good 
woman, and you would have been such—I 
will not say with another husband—but with- 
out your exalted ideas, which will more often 
tend to evil than to good. Isaure, you 
have taken a false idea of things; you take 
the shadow for the substance ; exaggerated 
sentiment has always been more preferable 


in your eyes than naked truths. You judge 
of things by outward appearances, and 


therefore lose sight of their intrinsic worth. 
Such is the error, Isaure, which pushes you 
on to crime.’ Then, after pointing out the 
perilous situation in which I had placed 
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myself, he beseeched me to return, pot 
with him, but to my father, who would be 
ready to open his door in order to save his 


daughter from ruin. He had a noble heart, 
Pierre ; and I am sure, if I had stated that 
I was wrong, that for the future my thoughts 
would only be on him, he would have 
taken me back, and made me happy. 

Chambel listened in silence, seemingly 
moved by the recollections of the past, then 
said, “ Believe me, Isaure, that while you 
conduct yourself circumspectly, you shall 
always have a claim on my protection.” 

“Well, then, Pierre, since you have 
promised to look to my welfare, I will 
tely upon it; you may also rely upon me. 
Now, dear, let us drop the subject that has 
caused us so much uneasiness; it will be 
better for both to say no more about it.” 

Chambel for some time persisted in having 
an explanation, but ultimately he became 
pacified, and was about to leave the room 
in good humour, when a modest and timid 
knock was heard at the street-door; a few 
moments afterwards the servant handed 
Madame Chambel a letter, stating that M. 
Jules was waiting for an answer. 

“M. Jules?” Chambel cried, in fury. 

“ Well, tell M. Jules,” Madame Chambel 
said, “ that I will send him what he wishes 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ah,” Chambel said, as soon as the ser- 
vant had left the room, “ M. Jules has 
written to you; shew me his letter.” 

“ Pierre,” Madame Chambel replied, “ I 
committed a fault, and for such I ask your 
pardon ; there is nothing in this letter that 
concerns you, therefore do not ask to see it.” 

Chambel persisted, and his wife at last 
gave him the letter, when he read the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ Madame, M. Forton is at 
my aunt’s; beso kind as to return the letter 
which I gave you.” 

“ Where is the letter,’ Chambel in- 
quired, “ that Jules has confided to your 
care ?—to whom is it addressed ?” 

“ To M. Forton,” Madame Chambel re- 
plied, angrily. 

“ And how is it that it came into your 
hands?” 

“I received it from Jules,” Madame replied. 

“ And for what purpose ?” 

“To have a proof of your indiscretion,” 
Madame replied. : 

“ Isaure!” Chambel cried. 

“ Pierre,” Madame Chambel said, “J 
have answered all your questions ; for both 
our sakes, I pray you, ask no more.” 

“ Indeed! and you have found a proof?” 

“ Yes!” Madame replied, in a low, yet 
decided tone of voice. 

“ Dare you say so?” Chambel cried. 

“T can say with truth that I have found 
what too plainly tells me that you are the 
gallant of Madame de Morency.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SBiscellaneous. 


GEOLOGY. 


WE are indebted for the following article 
to Mr. Pishey Thompson, the historian of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, who twenty years ago 
emigrated to the United States of America, 
and is, at this time, on a visit to Boston, 
where it will be recollected he was formerly 
a respectable bookseller in the Market- 
place. Mr. Thompson travelled to Europe 
with the eminent Dr. Koch, and obliging] 
promises us other articles connected with 
his observations in the United States, which 
we shall have great pleasure in publishing. 
“The ship Susquehannah, which lately 
arrived at Liverpool from Philadelphia, 
brought over the extensive and valuable 
collection of fossil remains of the anti- 
Adamite world made by Dr. Koch during 
his residence in the Western parts of the 
United States, and which have excited so 
much interest among the scientific public 
wherever it has been exhibited in America. 
The collection contains extensive remains 
of ancient animals (now extinct) which 
have been already described by naturalists, 
such as the Mastodon, the Megalonyz, the 
Megatherium, &c. It also contains a very 
nearly complete skeleton of a newly-des- 
cribed animal, called by Dr. Harlan, of 
Philadelphia, the Orecttroterium Missou- 
riensis, three species of the Tetracalodon, 
viz., the Tetracalodon Mastodontoideum of 
Dr. Godman, the 7. Tapyroides, and the 
T. Osage, the two last so denominated by 
the discoverer, Dr. Koch; and also the 
remains of several other animals belonging 
to a former condition of the world not yet 
named. The crowning wonder of the col- 
lection is, however, the stupendous skeleton 
of a newly-discovered animal, called by 
Dr. Koch the Leviathan Missouriensis, and 
forming an entirely new genus, This 
wonderful relic of a former world was dis- 
covered by Dr. Koch in 1840, in the state of 
Missouri, near the Osage River, and dis- 
entombed by him from beneath seven strata 
of superincumbent alluvium, the accumula- 
tion of the centuries which have elapsed 
since the time of the huge monster’s ex- 
istence. This skeleton is very nearly perfect, 
and of sufficient dimensions to allow the 
largest Mastodon hitherto discovered to be 
placed within it. Its tusks are placed hori- 
zontally, and measure from point to point, in 
a straight line, fifteen feet, and along the line 
of their curvature twenty-one feet : the ex- 
treme length of the animal is thirty-two feet ; 
and its height hetween thirteen and fifteen 
feet. We believe Dr. Koch’s collection, 
both for extent and interest, far exceeds 
any other which has been made, and is 
admirable not only for the wonderful per- 

















severance which alone could have enabled 
him to make it, but also for the discrimina- 
tion and judgment which he has exhibited 
in its arrangement and classification. Dr. 
Koch intends to exhibit his collection in 
London and in Paris, thus affording the 
scientific men of Europe an opportunity of 
beholding some of the mightiest wonders 
of the “world before the flood,” as they 
existed in America, which accident or the 
labour and talents of man have yet de- 
veloped.”— Stamford Mercury. 


PILE-DRIVING MACHINE. 


A very simple, yet very admirable machine, 
for driving a double row of piles, has very 
recently been imported from the United 
States. It was built at Utica, and has the 
national name “ Brother Jonathan” on it. 
It is now in operation at Smith’s timber 
wharf, Pedlar’s Acre, where it can be seen 
driving the piles for the causeway and abut- 
ment on the Surrey side of the New Hun- 
gerford-market Bridge, now in progress. 
The hammers, or weights, or as they are 
more usually called by pile-drivers, the 
“monkeys,” are elevated to a height of 
thirty-five feet or thereabouts, along grooves 
in perpendicular leaders, by means of a loco- 
motive steam engine of ten-horse power, 
fixed on the platform, on which the whole 
of the machinery is placed. The power of 
the blow given by each of these hammers 
exceeds six hundred tons, and drives a pile 
of twenty-seven feet long, and as thick as 
the thickest piles used in embankments and 
for coffer-dams, nearly its whole length into 
the earth in about eight minutes, or perhaps 
less. It drives two piles at the same time. 
A circular horizontal saw is worked by the 
engine, which, in a few seconds, cuts the 
tops of the piles even, and enables the 
trucks, or small wheels on which the plat- 
form is supported, to come forward as fast 
as the piles are driven, and cut them even 
at the top; the platform is a, by a 
one-horse power by the engine. The power 
of this machine is absolutel astounding, 
and requires to be seen to be fully esti- 
mated. It is a highly useful and important 
application of steam power, likely to pro- 
duce very benefiéial results in public works, 
in the formation of sea-banks, and in all 
agrees on a large scale where ra sn | 
of execution and precision are requi 
The machine was used in America for 
driving piles for railroads, and travelled by 
its own power upwards of 200 miles, drivin, 
piles; and making its own road throug’ 
swamps and districts heretofore impervious. 
It is patented in this country, and also in 
the United States. The machine has, more- 
over, the power of drawing piles out of the 
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earth as quickly as it drives them in, and 
can be applied to the raising of blocks of 
stone and all heavy weights that require 
an extraordinary power. It is almost in- 
dispensable for all persons immediately 
connected with engineering and science to 
see it, and it is well worth the trouble of a 
visit from the curious and intelligent of all 
professions. 


MATCH-MAKING. 


Ir there be something which elevates and 
exalts us in our esteem, tinging our hearts 
with heroism, and our souls with pride, in 
the love and attachment of some fair and 
beautiful girl, there is something equally 
humiliating in being the object of cold and 
speculative calculation to a match-making 
family. Your character studied—your pur- 
suits watched—your tastes conned over— 
your very temperament inquired into—sur- 
rounded by snares—environed by practised 
attentions—one ye fixed upon the regis- 
tered testament of your relatives, the other 
riveted upon your own caprices; and then 
those thousand little cares and kindnesses 
which come so pleasurably upon the heart, 
when the offspring of true affection, per- 
verted as they are by base views and sordid 
interest, are so many shocks to the feeling 
and understanding. Like the Eastern 
sirocco, which seems to breathe of freshness 
and of health, and yet bears but pestilence 
and death upon its breezes, so these calcu- 
lated and well-considered traits of affection 
only render callous, and harden, the heart 
which had responded warmly, openly, and 
abundantly, to the true outpourings of affec- 
tion. At how many a previously happy 
hearth has the seed of this fatal passion 
pene its discord !—how many a fair and 
ovely girl, with beauty and attractions suf- 
ficient to win all that her heart could wish 
of fondness and devotion, has, by this per- 
nicious passion, become a cold, heartless, 
worldly coquette, weighing men’s characters 
by the adventitious circumstances of their 
birth and fortune, and scrutinizing the 
eligibility of a match with the practised 
acumen with which a notary investigates 
the solvency of a creditor! How do the 
traits of beauty, gesture, voice, and manner, 
become converted into the commonplace 
and distasteful trickery of the world! The 
very hospitality of the house becomes sus- 
pected, their friendship is but fictitious ; those 
rare and goodly gifts of fondness and sisterly 
affection which grow up in happier circum- 
stances, are here but rivalry, envy, and ill- 
conceived hatred.; the very accomplish- ~ 
ments which cultivate and adorn life, that 
light but ful frieze which girds the 


temple of homely happiness, are here but 
the meditated and well-considered occasions 
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of display ; all the bright features of woman- 
hood, all the freshness of youth, and all its 
fascinations, are but like those richly- 
coloured and beautiful fruits, seductive to 
the eye and fair to look upon, but which 
within contain nothing but the core of 
rottenness and decay.—Dublin University 
Magazine. 





Che Gatherer. 


The Chastening Influence of Illness.— 
There is something in the feeling of meek- 
ness which succeeds to long illness of the 
most delicious and refined enjoyment. The 
spirit, emerging as it were from the thral- 
dom of its grosser prison, rises high and 
triumphant above the meaner thoughts and 
petty ambition of daily life. Purer feelings, 
more ennobling hopes succeed ; and gleams 
of our childhood, mingling with our pro- 
mises for the future, make up an ideal exist- 
ence, in which the low passions and cares 
of ordinary life enter not or are forgotten. 
*Tis then we learn to hold converse with 
ourselves; ’tis then we ask how has our 
manhood performed the promises of its 
youth? or, have our ripened prospects 
borne out the pledges of our boyhood ? 
Tis then, in the calm justice of our lonely 
hearts, we learn how our failures are but 
another name for our faults, and that what 
we looked on as the vicissitudes of fortune 
are but the fruits of our own vices. Alas! 
how shortlived are such intervals. Like 
the fitful sunshine of the wintry sky, they 
throw one bright and joyous tint over the 
dark landscape ; for a moment the valley 
and the mountain top are bathed in a ruddy 
glow ; the leafless tree and the dark moss 
seem to feel a touch of spring; but the next 
instant it is passed, the lowering clouds and 
dark shadows intervene, and the cold blasts, 
and the morning wind, and the dreary 
waste, are once more before us.—Churles 
O'Malley. 

Living in London and Paris,—The com- 
parative expenses of London and Parisian 
housekeeping are often discussed. It is 
eve that persons of very small or very 
arge fortunes gain by a residence in the 
French capital ; whilst those of moderate 
income have greater advantage in England, 
The luxuries of life are incomparably 
cheaper in Paris; and though an income 
of 1000/. or 20002 per annum may accom- 
plish the same ition in. either capital, 
40001. a-year in France is equal to 10,000/. 
a-year in England. This arises in a great 
measure from their stationary habits, the 
smaller number of servants composing a 
great establishment, and from the inferior 
manner in which they are accommodated. 
The upper servants absorb half the expense 
required by those of the English aris- 
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tocracy. The stables and equipages also, 
so costly in England, are of less importance. 
Public amusements, such as the French and 
Italian operas, are less expensive, and 


enjoyed with greater moderation; and the 
fétes of the French, though brilliant as 
regards illumination, are of a more econo- 


mical order than our own. There is less 
prodigality, less ostentation; no forced 
fruits or exotic flowers; no “ chickens’ 
wings for half the town ;” but simply good 
music in a well-lighted series of rooms, 
with plenty of ices for refreshment, and 
bouillon for support. The ball-rooms of 
Paris are consequently secure from the 
voracious class of the community, which, 
till supper-time, encumber the dancing- 
rooms of London.—Picturesque Annual. 
Decline of Country Towns.—Country 
towns are daily losing their physiog- 
nomy. ‘The surface becomes smoother and 
smoother, like that of our current coin, till, 
by the evenness of the superficies, the value 
is lessened. Mail-coaches did much, and 
railroads are doing more, to destroy all 
local characteristics and distinctions. The 
two capitals of the sister kingdoms are 
divided by only four-and-twenty hours each 
from the great metropolis; and the inter- 
stitial towns, now that they receive the 
gossip of London wet from the press, and 
pew fashions and new follies bright from 
the mint, have flung aside those quaint old 
Seem of individuality which rendered 
inchester as different from York as 
Chester from all other cities of the United 
Kingdom. It may be doubted whether 
they alter for the better. A man may 
cease to be the yeoman without becoming 
the gentleman. Superficial polish is often 
acquired, when the nature is not intrinsically 
improved. The heartiness of the country 
disappears, but the politeness of the capital 
lags behind. A century ago, ere roads and 
newspapers had established an electric 
chain betwixt the capital and her satellites, 
every country town was the capital of its 
province, as in France at the present day ; 
and the substantial old mansion-houses, 
now figuring as boarding-schools and 
manufactories, attest that, aforetime, the 
winter migration of the squirarchy extended 
no further than the limits of the ‘shire. 
The wealth thus concentrated brought 
refinement and progress.—Mrs. Gore. 


A Roman Villa.—The “Spectateur de 
Dijon,” of the 27th ultimo, announces the 
discovery of a Gallo-Roman villa. Some 
vinedressers, when digging trenches, found, 
at a depth of twelve ieet, bricks, marble, 
columns, statues in stone and in bronze, and 
gold and silver medals. It is added, that M. 
Rossignol, conservator of the archives of 
the Cote d’Or, has visited these ruins, and 
addressed an important report to the com- 
mittee of antiquities in Paris. ~ 
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